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WALES. 

$>is late ^ffla/estp. 

Although in strictness it may not belong to the design of the 
Cambro-Briton to dwell upon those public events, that only 
affect Wales in union with the rest of the kingdom, yet there are 
few, who will not regard the death of our late excellent monarch 
as an exception to the general principle. Nor can it militate 
against the more immediate aim of this Work to unite in the com- 
mon feeling on this interesting occasion. Wales, never last in 
evincing a loyal attachment to the thrones of her kings, cannot 
be deficient in a pious reverence for their tombs. 

The death of a sovereign must, in all countries and under any 
circumstances, be deemed an occurrence of no trivial importance. 
It forms an epoch in the history of a nation, pregnant often with 
consequences of the deepest interest to her peace and prosperity. 
Even, where the character of the prince may be one of indifference 
in itself, the dignified responsibility of his station cannot fail, in 
most cases, to render the close of his mortal career a matter of 
eventful concern. And how greatly is this feeling enhanced, 
where the private virtues of the monarch have communicated an 
additional value to his public character. 

In his late most gracions Majesty George III. we have this re- 
mark most clearly exemplified. The general and unaffected sor- 
row, occasioned by his decease, except where it might be overcome 
by the remembrance of his long affliction, has borne the surest 
testimony to his private worth. And the pen of the historian 
will not fail to record it as the proudest monument of his kingly 
renown. To supply a satisfactory delineation of the character 
of our departed Sovereign would require far greater advantages 
than the present opportunity offers. But, although the finishing 
of the picture must be left to other hands, it may still be per- 
mitted to sketch the outline. 

The most prominent feature in the character of our late King 
was, perhaps, his remarkable union of the most admired qualities 
of private life with the necessary dignity of his high rank. Whilst 
on the throne, no one could fill it with more becoming majesty : 
when he mingled, as he often delighted to do, in the ranks of his 
subjects, the austerity and reserve of his exalted station were ex- 
changed folr the graceful demeanour and open simplicity of an 
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English gentleman. Thus, when he laid aside the regal trap- 
pings, with which fortune had invested him, it was only to dis- 
play the more captivating, because less ostentatious, graces, which 
he had acquired from nature and education. By birth a king, 
he proved himself worthy of his sceptre ; but he likewise shewed, 
that he was not less gifted with all the appropriate accomplishments 
of a humbler station. 

Nor was it only in the exterior graces of private life, that 
George III. shone conspicuous. Its more essential duties ever 
found in his example their most powerful advocate. Frugal and 
abstinent with respect to his own enjoyments, he evinced a 
princely munificence in administering to the wants of others. 
Exemplary in all his social relations, as husband — father — friend, 
the throne became in his reign the brightest instsmce of domestic 
virtue and private morality. And, above all, it should be re- 
membered, that he was, in a peculiar manner, entitled to the 
epithet of a Christian King. He was a Christian from choice, 
principle, and conviction : and all the habits of his virtuous life 
tended to confirm this glorious distinction. 

If his late M ajesty may have wanted those splendid talents, 
which are capable of augmenting the lustre even of a diadem, lie 
possessed, — what was more honourable to himself and is of far more 
real importance in the ruler of a free country, —an elevated inte- 
grity and an unbending conscientiousness in the administration of 
his kingly office. In this respect he was, emphatically, jnstus et 
tenax propositi : and, where his conduct on some occasions has 
been rashly imputed to obstinacy, it is well known to have been 
the laudable result of a determination to maintain inviolate the 
prerogatives of his Crown and the privileges of the people. 
Even, if his high oath, which he so scrupulously observed, had 
not enforced his attention to these great objects, they would yet 
have found their security in his voluntary attachment to the purest 
principles of the Constitution. 

During the revolution of sixty years it is impossible, that many 
important events should not happen. But the reign of our late King 
was marked by more than the ordinary vicissitudes of such a period. 
Assailed at various times by foreign wars and domestic rebellion, 
he lived to triumph over their united machinations. He saw the 
most daring conspiracies formed and crushed : and the proudest 
fabric, that ever despotism had raised, humbled with the dust. 
And, while he thus survived the most furious attack* of open hos- 
tility, he was not less favoured in his contest with more secret and 
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more dangerous enemies. He beheld the slander of the disaffected 
follow his slanderers to the tomb : and the arm of the traitor, 
though repeatedly raised against him, was ever foiled in its mur- 
derous aim. Thus happily protected from the violence and strata- 
gems of his foes, it was reserved for Heaven alone to chasten him 
in the mystery of her dispensations, and to render him, we may 

hope, by the affliction of his latter years, still more worthy of his 

* * 



reward hereafter. * * 



JESUS COLLEGE ASSOCIATION.— The establishment of 
this patriotic Society was announced in the first Number of this 
Work ; and it cannot but be highly gratifying to the lovers of 
Welsh Literature to find, that the Members have already re- 
deemed the pledge then given by offering the following premiums 
for the present year, with a view to the accomplishment of th«ir 
truly laudable object. The competition will be confined to 
Members of the College. %* 

1. For the best Welsh Essay on these words of Taliesin, 
" Ev hiaith a gadwant," Twenty Pounds. 

2. For the best Translation of Blair's Sermon " On the 
Improvement of Time," — Genesis ch. 47, v. 8,. ..Ten Pounds. 

3. To the best Welsh Reader in Jesus College Chapel,. ..Six 
Pounds. 

4. To ihe second best,.. .Four Pounds. 

5. For the best six Ekglymon, on the] following subject, 
" Llwyddiant i goi.eg yr Ijesu,"...Two Pounds. 

The Essay and the Englynion, to which the prizes shall have 
been adjudged, will be recited at the Annual Meeting of the 
Members of Jesus College, to be held at Aberystwith in Juiy 
next. 

CYMREIGYDDION SOCIETY IN LIVERPOOL.— Some 

allusion was made in the last Number to the Annual Meeting of 
this Society. It deserves, however, a most extended notice. On 
the ;Vi of January, as before-mentioned, the Members had their 
Anniversary Dinner at the Castle Inn, Liverpool, James Butler 
Clough, Esq. Honorary President, being in the chair. To enu- 
merate all the traits of national feeling, that were evinced on this 
occasion, would exceed the limits of this article. It may be suf- 
ficient, therefore, to state generally, that the day was devoted, in 
an especial manner, to the promotion of the patriotic object of 
the Association, and particularly to the encouragement of our 
native awen. 



